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Against this surge of power the Democrats could not present a united
front.
The southern contingents had seen danger ahead for their interests
and had sought to make their party an instrument of protection; the
federal government must interpose with measures to quiet the fears
of their constituents and enable them to continue to enjoy their sup-
port. This had placed the northern Democrats in an impossible posi-
tion, in danger of being engulfed by the tides of territorial, metropolitan,
and antislavery demands. How could they maintain themselves if they
tolerated laissez faire and slave protection camouflaged by a scant gar-
ment of nationalism?
All groups showed signs of bewilderment. The southern leaders were
demanding a protection which they knew they could not get; and if
they had got it they must have known it would be useless. Yet they
knew not what else to demand. They were for the Union as long as
they could rule it; they preferred to rule it. But if they could not? As
yet they were not ready to face that reality. They sought refuge in a
formula.
The clan Douglas had similar emotions, they were tired of minority
status and an ineffective position. The West could advance only if it
were really sharing power or if it were free. Some spoke in terms of a
western confederacy. On the Pacific coast there was talk of a Pacific
confederacy. The northwestern bloc thought of Douglas just as the
southerners thought of slave protection; both were symbols of survival.
What the Douglas men failed to realize was that no candidate could
save most of their state organizations.
The statistics should have been disillusioning to both northern and
southern Democrats. Of the fifteen slave states probably fourteen would
be Democratic if the candidate and platform were suitable. Of the
eighteen free states only seven, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indi-
ana, Illinois, California, and Oregon held any real chance for a Demo-
crat. These twenty-one states had 200 electoral votes; 154 were neces-
sary for choice. Of this 200, 112 came from the South, 88 from the free
states. No southern candidate could be elected without 42 northern
votes. No northern candidate could win without at least 66 southern
votes. The unfortunate situation was that Douglas, in the state of mind